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THE FIFTH LEVY!!!!! 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS, 

Friexps, Baoruers, axp Fettow Workmew,— 
The Fifth Levy is laid. We are still progreseing ; and 
every succeeding day is brightening ovr pro pects. We 
have already secured the price of 4.000 acres of land; 
and every week will now add to our strength, morally, 
and pecuniary. The foundation for success is now 
laid; let us, then, use all our energies fo raise a super- 
structure, worthy of our trade and the object for which we 
are struggling! The attention of the Trades of Britain 
is now direeted towarde our movement. There is an 
anxiety in the minds of the opera'ives of this country to 
witness the successful working of a plan, such as ours. 
Once let it be seen, that it is practicable for the working 
men of this country to become landuwners, and all the 
misapplied trades’ funde, that hawe characterized the 
helpless struggles of labour for the last twenty years, will 
become a warning to working men, in all their future 
S. operations,:—they will see the necessity of directing their 
energies for the attainment of land ;—land, which will 
never grow lees by age, or worthless by use; but which 
will ever offer the means of subsistence to all, who are 
possessed with, and prepared to use, the physical powers 
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naited Flat: Working potters, let not your energies cease! A 
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R. C., sec. 00, amidst the greatest trades’ difficulties. Recollect. also, 
ee Bthat the Out-Districts are about to lend a helping hand- 
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Lannelly, its 30! The men of Middlesbro’, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne, and Scotland are also on the move. These are 
our allies; and with them, we will go heartily forward 
for Twelve Thousand Acres of Land! 

The most apathetic, too, of our own district are awak- 
ing to a sense of their duty. The Printers’ Branch, one 
of the most numerous in the trade, and one of the most 
powerful in trades’ proceedings, when properly com- 
bined,—the printers are again on the move. Vitality is 
once more displaying itself in their body ; and, 

* Like a giant refreshed,” 

they are about 'o take up the question of the Five Thou- 
sand Peuncs Fund They know that that fund is to op- 
pose machinery ; and they know, also, tlat they have, 
at the present time, the most to fear from machinery ; 
they are, therefore, prepared, and are about to com- 
mene, generally, to pay their levies. A meeting at Bure- 
lem, last week, laid the foundation for this step Ques- 
tiovs were asked; objections removed; and those who 
were the most apathetic, nay ofen opponents, to the 
present movement, pledged themselves tv pay their levice; 
and some, also, to take out emi.ration shares. Here is 
another auxiliary to our great and nol le cause! In truth, 
we may say, that we are sleadily progressing. 

There are the Turners, teo, another numerous and 
poweiful branch. They, also, are awakirg from their 
slumbers Indiff- rance is passing away; and a sense of 
duty, aud a manly determination to support the Five 
Thousand Peunds Furd, arising in its stead. The 
Executive Board of Turners bave passed a vote, ph éging 
themselves to pay their levies, and to ure their influence 
in their several ocges, to indure their branch generally, 
todo the same. Indeed we have every thing to hye 
irom cur present position, and nothing to fear, Ata 
crowded Tea Pasty of the Tu:ners Branch, he'd at the 
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Seqesesseseseraeeee 
Swan Inn, Burslem, on Monday evening last, a senti- 
ment was given from the chair; namely “ The Potters 
Emigration Society, and may it speedily realize all that 
its most sanguine supporters can desire.” To use a 
common phrase, the meeting was crowded to suffocation, 
and the sentiment was received with the most hearty 
feelings of approbation. Indeed, such was the densely 
crowded state of the room, that dancing could not be 
participated in, to the extent desired, from the fear of the 
floor giving way. All was hilarity and good feeling 
Singing and reciting prevailed throughout the whole of 
the evening ; and the Burslem Waltz and Quadrille Band 
gave some excellent music in fine style. In short ail 
was order and innocent amusement; and, at the «lose of 
the proceedings, the party separated highly gratified with 
the evening’s entertainments. 

This is the first party, that has been called together, 
for the purpose of assisting in cancelling the trade’s just 
debts. May we hope, that it will not be the last! Its 
object does honour to the Turners’ Branch; and all good 
men wili praise them for the effort. Let it be hoped, 
that the other branches will follow this noble example, 
and will “go, and do likewise.” 

Thus, it will be seen, that two of our principal 
branches, who have been to some extent, apathetic on 
the land question, are arousing from their lethargy, and 
are about to assist us in the great and good cause ! 
Forward, then, potters of all branches! and let it be said 
to night, or before the next levy is laid. The United 
Branches of Operative Potters” have £1000 for Emigra- 
tion purposes ! MEnNToR. 





PAROCHIAL GOVERNMENT. 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Friends, Brothers, and Fellow-Workmen,—Another 
year has past, and the law, which has given existence to 
what is termed ‘“* Guardians of the Poor,” still remains 
unchanged, excepting so far as a modification of the un- 
christian act has taken place, by which the hitherto 
limited power of the Guardians has been still further cur- 
tailed, and these should-be se: vants of the poor made the 
almost helpless administrators of a cruel, partial, and 
unnatural law. 

When we reflect, abstracted!y,on the nature of society, the 
rights of labour, and the decrees of a beneficent Creator, 
as displayed in this beautiful creation, by the boundless 
power, anc wisdom, and goodness of God, how despic- 
ably selfish, and unnaturally and savagely foolish, do 
appear many of the proceedings of what is termed civili- 
zed man! Here we are,_—living, sentient, human be- 
ings !—a brotherhood of progressive intellect !__placed 
upon a world, that teems with abundance. We have 
intellects, to the expansion of which, Imagination can- 
set no boundaries, and to which, Matter and Time are 
but endless and eternal fields for the acquirement of 
knowledge. We have sensibilities, to which the human 
heart, if properly cultivated, is a vever-failing source of 











the most hallowed and delicate sympathy : —sympathy, 
that shall claim kinired with all mankind; and, in its 
stretch of kindly feeling, shall embrace the universe with 
love. We havea world,—a beautiful, progressive world! 
—a world in which all the harmony and variety of na- 
ture are continually inviting man to the banquet of his 
Maker !—where flowers, and fruit, and golden grain give 
forth their plenty ; and where all are invited to partake! 
Do you love the majesty of eternal hills ?—they are 
here! Do you love the broad expanse of woodland and 
plaia, or the more quiet enjoyment of flowery delis and 
rural retreats ?_they are here! Dv you love the bound- 
less display of ocean and sky, with their ever-impress ive 
and perpetual change?—they are here! Do you love 
the song of birds or the rippling of streams ?—they are 
here! The sun, the earth, the ocean, and the sky,— 
they are all here! and they all belong to man:—to 
general man !—and they all speak of peace, of harmony 
and of love. Why, then, should domestic sorrow and 
civil discord harass the face of earth ?_why should so- 
ciety display nothing but a vast pandemoniam, in which 
the social compact is a war of discordant interests, and 
in which the intellect of man is made the engine to 
destroy his brother, and the sympathy of human nature 
turned into the very gall aud bitterness of antagonistic 
feeling ; why should this be? 
“ Echo answers—why ?”” 

Happiness,— general happiness was the great object 
of the creator, when He made man. He gave the earth 
as an inheritance to the whole of his creatures; and He 
told them, to multiply on, and to euvbdue, the same. He 
gave the sunny days of Spring and the golden hours of 
Autamn, and He bade all earth rejoice. But the decrees 
of omnipotent wisdom are frustrated, and the justice 
and equity «f an impartial God are made the playthings 
of the bad passions of men. Hence the origin of the 
New Poor Law Amendment Act, with all its villanies, 
cruelties, and blasphemies. God says, ** The earth is 
mine, and the fullness thereof: —increase, and multiply.” 
But man,—blasphemous man !.—mocks at his creator. 
and says, “the earth is the inheritance of a few; and 
the few, alone, sball enjoy her gifts.” Goud says, ‘'! 
have placed wants in hnman nature, and | have given 
qnatitics to the material aniverse to supply those wants; 
—I have sent enough, and to spare, for ALL : —why then 
refuse my creatures bread?’ But man, in the face of 
all natural truth, and in defiance of the decrees of his 
maker, says, the misses are too thick upon the earth, 
and that the accident of birth, alone, should give a man 
the right to live. If an individual should come into the 
world of what conventionality would term: poor parents, 
the mockers of God and cuncocters of the New P.or 
La v Amendment Act deny, to him, the right of a par- 
ticipv'ion in the fruits of God's earth; and would thes 
‘take from him the means to live. But if, on the con- 
trary, the same individual acedentally be born of what 
conventionality would term rich parents,—and all births, 
abstrac'edly considered, are accidents, —le at once be- 
comes, by right of birth, a monopoliser o: the earth, and 
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a grinder of the poor. Hunger and nakedness have no 
claim upon the world. These great wants of humanity 
belong (to the Almighty: and as the earth bas been 
wrested from His hands, Villany and Brutality have es- 
tablished a system of parochial government, by which 
the decrees of God,---the wants of nature,---the com- 








mon rights of man are hel-! in abeyance :—parental feel- 


the same arrogant Officials, end the same expensive sala- 
ries, as heretofore. We have had the old, disgraceful 
practice of sending parishioners to gaol, who were too 
poor to pay their rates, as tyrannically enforced, as for- 
merly : we must, therefore, havea change. Yes, we must 
have a change, if it be only forthe sake of change. The 
attendance, at the Board, for the past year, has not been 


ing is violated, and a huge unearthly system,---a mockery | so regular and numerous as it ought to have been. It 


upon charity,---is raised upon the crushed hopes and 
broken hearts vf thousands of our countrymen. Shall 
this system continue ?—shall every step of our progress 
through life be frowned upon by those eyeless cata- 
combs, that sepulchere the hopes of honest industry ? 
Every pious and feeling heart willanswer “ No!” But 
how is that system to be remedied ?---let all the tears, 





and sighs, and groans, that the New Poor Law Amend- 


ment Act has called into existence, fall back upon their | 
source, centre in desperation, and search for a remedy! | 
The actions of {stomach of a man to the very point of exhaustion, on 


Indeed, local power we have none. 


has been in the power of one man to direct the whole 
affairs of the parish. This presiding spirit and doler of 
“skilley” is the very god of good-tellowship; and, by 
his deep-bettle humeur, would win the hearts of a world 
of Publicans: we must, therefore, have a change. But 
who esball we Lave? We must avoid, as we would a 
whole legion of leeches, the Malthusian school of politi- 
cal economists,—the concocters and supporters of the 
New Poor Law Amendment Act. They are the buyers 
of labour,—the suckers upon toil, who would guage the 


the Guardians are so fettered by /aw, and by the dictum } purpose to obt-in his labour at the lowest possible price. 


of the Commissionets, that, let their hearts be never so| 7Acy will not do. 
| tweive plagues of Egypt, than to be placed at the mercy 


much in favour of properly, feelingly, and plenteously 
supplying the wants of the poor, they dare not put their 
feelings into practice:—they are mere machines, placed 
in the gap, between poverty and property, to enforce the 


spirit o! a cruel law,—to stifle, and to imprison, the one, | 


to protect the other. I? is said, that Hunger wili break 
through stone walle, Hence the fear, in tae hearts of 
our rulers, of unsatisfied human wants ;—hence the lit- 
tle,—the starving little,* doled ont by the New Poor 
Law Amendment Act to stifle those wants. It is not 
from love, or from charity, that paupers receive their 
pittance, but from fear. Those, who are possessed of 
property, are fully aware of the desperate power of un- 
satisfied human wants. They know, that Hunger will 
break through stone walls; and they know, that they 
have walls to protect. They know that shivering hu- 
man wretchedness will warm itself by blazing stacks ; 
and they also know, that stacks are not the cheapest fuel 
in the world. Hence the Poor Law pittance. Were it 
not for feer, our rulers, in all probability, would allow 
starvation to boldly stalk throueh the abodes of working 
men; and would smile on the frenzy of starving people, 
as they rushed through our streets, crying,for bread. 
Such, such is their charity! But in remedying this 
monstrous system, Guardianshave but little power. 1, 
therefore, do not attach much blame to the old board of 
the parish of Stoke upon-Trent, for their want of success 
in doing more for the poor than what they have done in 
the past year. Nevertheless, they have «ot done what 





they might ; we must therefore have a change. Indeed, 
it would almost appear that they have been worse than 
their predecessors. We have had a year of prosperous 
trade, and a ** Bastile’ comparatively empty, and yet, 
our rates have been as heavy, as formerly. We have 


*In the form of substantial food, Mr. Chadwick states, the 
transported thief receives in a week 330 oz.; the convicted thief, 
289; the suspected thief, 181; the soldier, 168; the able-bodied 
pauper, 151; and the independent labourer, 122. 








It were better to have one of the 


of such meu as these. Who, then, shall we have? I 
will tell you my friends; we must make a selection of 
the most honest opponents to the New Poor Law Act, 
that we can find in the district. We must, if possible, 
make a selection of men of honest opposition and of 
feeling hearts! For this purpose, we must put aside 
the prejudice « f station and the feeling of sect, and make 
a selection of the best men we can. Agreeably to this 
feeling, the Cent:al Committee have come to the resolu- 
tion to nominate the following gentlemen; to whom, 
they hope, you will give your most cordial support. 


JOHN AYSHFORD WISE, Clayton, Gent. 
THOS. BAGNALL, Boothen, Farmer. 
JAMES MACHIN, Clayton, Farmer. 

W. KEARY, Stoke, Solicitor. 

J. BURGESS, Penkhull, Nurseryman. 

T. SMITH, Hanley, Lawn Weaver 

REV. C. GILMORE, Shelton, Clerk. 
JAMES ROBINSON, Hanley, Mercer. 
THOMAS HOLDGATE, Stoke, Grocer. 
WM. WARNER, Trent Vale, Farmer. 
HENRY DUFFORT, Stoke, Surgeon. 
WILLIAM BRISTOL, Seabridge, Farmer. 
JOHN BILL, Trent Vale, Farmer. 

JOHN GOODWIN, Trent Vale, Tile Manufacturer. 
JOHN TITTENSOR, Bucknall, Gentleman. 
CHARLES ALKINS. Etruria, Wharfinger. 
RICHARD JAQUISS, Longton, Builder. 
WM. BELL, Longton, Gent, 

ABRAHAM ABRAHAM, Longton, Druggist. 
JOSEPH SMITH, Longton, Clothier. 
WM. HARVEY, Longton, Manufacturer. 
THOMAS WRIGH', Hanley, Clothier. 
JOHN WRIGHT, Hanley, Corn Dealer. 
LEWIS ADAMS, Stoke, Manufacturer. 


These are the men, that you are called upon to sup- 
port. They are men, who are heartily opposed to that 
act by which poverty is considered and punished as a 
crime. They are men, who acknowledge the right of a 
citizen, either to profitable employment, or to the full 
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means of subsistence, from the government by which he | the poor self-supporting, by placing them upon the 
is ruled. tet them, then, have your support. But do | land ;—that he is now making such alteration on his own 
not expect, in giving this support, that they will be able (estate, as t» add considerably to the dowestic cowfort 
to do a vast deal more than the old board have done. As}and social eujoyment and recreation of the contented 

have said before, the power of the guardians in Jeal- | tenantry of his lands; and that he nobly resigned his 
ing with the vilest clauses of that vilest of all bills, is { office, as magistrate of the county, because he could not 
extremely limited. Tey are mere machines, mockingly | act in concert with men, who cared not to imprison the 
aul forma'ly elected by the popular voice, to enforce the | poor for little breaches of discipline in the harsh regula- 











spirit of a brutal Malthusian law. You must not, there 

fore, expect, that they wi!l give general out door relief: 
that they will not divide parent from child, and husband 
from wife, or, that they will not enforce the bastardy 
claus’. All these are a matter of law; and they must 
abide by them. What they can do, and what, I expect, 
they will do, if elected, is to modify as far as practicable 
the working of thit brutal bill;—to enquire into the be- 
haviour and salaries of the different officials, to the ead, 
that arrogance and extravagance may be rem ved from 
the parish ‘This, it is thought, is very much req'tired 
at the present time, as many are the complaints of the 
jusaiting and blustering arrogance to which appliean*s 
for rel ef, have been subjected. 
swering the claims of the poor, that a parochial official 
shall enact the part of an aristocratic bully, or rather, 
bull-dog. How humiliating it is, to witness a man, ora 
set of men, vested with a little psrochial power, recziv 

ing the supplications of a depressed fellow-creature in a 
humour of savage contempt, as though they were pre- 
pared, were it not from the fear of s viling their lips, to 
swallow the poor helpless creature up. There is nothing 
dignified or called-for in all this. Relief can be given, 
or refused, as well with a kind word, as with a growl, or 
asnap. Why, then, display the passions of a brute, 
when the feelings of a man will answer the purpose 
equally as well? Let us hope, that this mode of receiv- 
ing applicants will be avoided for the future. 

_ It may be thought by sume, that better men than 
those selected might have been found, to fill the office of 
guardians for the coming year. This is possible. But 
the Central Committee, in coming to the resolution to 
nominate the foregoing gentlemen, acted 'rom the con- 
viction, that those geutlemen were the best, that éhey 
could find. They also thought, that, in making the 
selection, which they Lave done, it would be seen, that 
they are actuated by no party or class feeling ; which, 
to say the least, is somewhat of a novelty in the proceed- 
ings of workmen. But there is one individual, to whom 
they would call the particular attention of thei: fellow- 
operatives ;-—one, who, they believe, has ever sto..l for- 
ward to advocate the honest rights of industry ; and 
whose character, as a parishioner, gentleman, and magi- 
strate, has ever been of the most praiseworthy kiad : — 
I mean, John Ayshford Wise, Esq. 

It would be out of place to enter into a panegyric of 
the general conduct and character of this gentleman here. 
Suffice it to say, that he has ever borne the character of 
an indulgent landlord, and a feeling man ;—that he is 
heartily opposed to the spirit of the New Poor Law 


It is not needed, in an- } 


Amendment Act; and would, if he had the power, make 


} tions of the Union Workhouse; and al-o parishioners, 
}whose meanx would not admit of their paying their 
| rates. To this system of magisterial misrule, he had a 
| decided objection ; and, therefore, he resigned. This, 
then, is the man, to whom the Central Committee beg to 
call the especial attention of the operatives of these dis- 
}tricts ; hopny. that he will receive the hearty and un- 
_quatified suppert of every working pot’er, and, indeed, 
lof every hvest parishioner. He is one worthy of 
}reapect; and would ably, and charitably, Gil the chair of 
the new board; to which office may his many good qua- 
j lities commend bim. 

|} And, nov, let it be hoped, that every lodge will he 
up, and do its duty. Let the working committees of 
| Hanley, Stoke, Fenton, and Longton give their attention 
jto this matter forafew days. The present election will 
| not come off so successfuily as the last, unless some 
strenuous exertions are made to ensure success. The 
enemy is now aware of our power, and will be prepared 
to meet it. Make those exertions then; and let your 
committee have it to say, that the potters have again 
done their best against that base, brutal, and unnatural 
Law—the Malthysian Poor Law Amendment Act. 

MENTOR, 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MORTALITY, 
(Concluded from our last.) 


There are two elasses of causes to which the maladies of the poor 
are referable,— 

1. Those depending on their habits; and 2, those independent 
of these. 

Among the latter are—1. bad sewerage, open stagnant drains, 
ditches, and waters, in which animal and vegetable substances are 
allowed to turn putrid; 2. undrained marsh lands; 3. accumu; 
lation of filth in the streets; 4, the situation of slaughter-houses 
in densely populated districts, and the bad regulation of the estab- 
lishments 7 6. want of ventilation in narrow streets. 

With regard to the second class of causes of disease, or such as 
arise from the habits of the poor, they are, perhaps, more intense 
than the first: poverty and destitution bring in their train reck- 
lessness, filth, and misery, beyond what is imagined by the rich. 
We have seen in one small garret, the husband ill of typhus, 4 
child laid across the sick man’s bed, also ill; two others sleepmg 
under the bed; the two window recesses let to two Irish lodgers at 
sixpence a week, as resting places for the night; the wife, a young 
healthy woman, lying inghe same bed with her sick husband at 
night, and supporting the family by taking in washing, which was 
hung across the room to dry—the parish authorities forbidding 
the exposition of linen out of the windows. 

Mr. Farr says that the poor Irish are keeping up, if not intro- 
ducing, fevers into the heart of British cities. (Vital Statistics, 
p. 528.) The three ports by which they enter these Islands are 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow. We find that more than one- 
third of the cases treated at the Glasgow Infirmary are fever cases. 
It is known that more than one-sixth of the population of Glasgow 
are Irish. Dr. Syminonde, of Bristol, mentions that 30 Irish slep} 
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ina room 30 feet by 16 feet; that cholera was “ hovering over 
us ;"" seven became corpses in a few hours. 

Drs. Kay and Arnott give the following directions.upon this 
important subject, and we would press them as strongly as possi- 
ble on the public attention :— 

“ The means of removing completely the noxious animal and 
vegetable matters brought to or produced in cities, evidently are— 

“1. A perfeet system of sufficiently sloping drains or sewers, by 
which from every house and street, all fluid refuse shall quickly 
depart by the action of gravitation alone; the streets, alleys, 
courts, &e., being moreover well paved, so that the refuse may be 
easily distinguished and detached. 

‘2. A plentiful supply of water to dilate and carry off all such 
refuse, and to allow of sufficient washing of streets, houses, 
clothes and persons, 

“3. An effective service of scavengers to remove regularly the 
rubbish and impurities which water cannot carry away, and fit re- 
eeptacles for such matters until removed. 

“4. Free ventilation by wide streets, open alleys, and well con- 
structed houses, to dilute and carry away all hurtful and aeriform 
matters, 

“ 5. Keeping as distant as possible from the people the practice 
of all the arts and processes capable of producing malaria, or 
tainting the air. Hence the situation of cattle markets, slaughter- 
houses, tripe shops, gas factories, burying grounds, and the like, 
should be determined by competent authorities. 

“6. Preventing the great crowding of the lodging houses of the 
poor.” 





* Properts is more protected here than health. In Russia, 
France, and Germany, a set of men are appointed to superintend 
the public health, and to report on all those causes which influence 
it. All measures, therefore, of individuals, whether dictated by 
avarice or selfish scorn of the community, or by ignorance, must 
be made compatible with the public safety. It is to these coun- 
tries we owe the entire body of the modern science of forensic me- 
dicine, not a work on this important subject having originated 
here, although latterly we have followed in their track. 








The Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman's Advocate, Marcn 22xp 1845. 


It may be said, now, that our society has secured a foundation. 








Our funds may stand comparison with those of any trades’ so- | 


ciety in the empire ; and the objects, for which we are struggling, 
will, certainly, be practically laid before the trades of this empire. 

But in our efforts for the obtainment of the great and important 
objects, which now so prominently occupy the attention of our 
society, we must not forget the minor movements of our body 
We mys conserve the rights and privileges, we now posscss; or 
else, little things will soon extend to Jarge ones. We must not 
forget, that an attempt has just been made, by the Messrs. Wood 
of Burslem, to obtain the labour of Turners at a reduction on the 
present prices; through which several of the branch have left 
their employ. Neither must we forget Messrs. Venables and Co. 
and their Printing Machine; or the Messrs. Barker and ‘I'wigg, 
and their Ten per cent. robbery. We must think of all these ; 
and do our best to protect the trade. 

These are matters of immediate and serious import; and must 
be gravely considered by the Central Committee in . future 
deliberations. Quy present position mugt be conserved, if legal, 
determined, and combined efforts will conserve it. 





THE LEVIES OF THE FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
FUND. 


Mr. Epitor,—By your permission, I will take up a small space 
in your paper, this week, on the above-named subject, 

By the letter of “ Mentor,” the other week, in the Examiner, I 
understand, there are a number of working potters, in the various 
districts, who have not responded to the call, that has been made 
upon them; that is, they have not commenced paying their 


—— he ieee 


“ Levies” to the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund. Jteader, are you 
one of these? If you are, let me beg of you to commence paying 
immediately, as it is the duty of all operatives, employed in the 
potting business, to cuntribute to this fund. 

But it frequently happens in great undertakings, that there are 
obstacles, and difficultics, which the introducers have to contend 
with, even from the parties who will be benefitted, by their intre- 
duction and prosperity. 

And so it ie by our present plan, which is caleulated to act so 
well for wo: king potters; for, in some parties, who ought, from 
their position, to be the most friendly, and to give all the assistance 
in their power, we either meet with direct, or indirect, opposition, 
Reader, are you one of these? 

In others we find apathy so firmly fixed, that they let great 
changes take place, without their noticing them, until their under- 
standing is acted upon by the supplies of the stomach being stop- 
ped. Reader, are you one of these ? 

But the greatest evil, we have to contend with, is that portion 
of working men, who are willing to be protected, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, out of the pockets of their fellow-workmen. 
Reader, are you one of these? 

I sincerely hepe, you are not,—for if you do not agree with all 
the principles, that we, as a body, are acting upon, it is your duty 
to join the branch, to which you belong, and to lay before them 
the way that you think is best, and argue the question with theirs; 
for, by so doing, you would be sure to come to a correct conclu- 





sion. But, if you keep away, and do nothing but find fault, and 
grumble, you are acting unjustly to yourself, unjustly to your 
trade, and are reaping a benefit, from that, to which you object to 
contribute one farthing. But, should we allow the “ MONSTER 
| sornwcx” to introduce this pot-weaving system amongst us, it will 
act upon us as the thumb-screws and iron boots acted upon the vie- 
| tims of the Inquisition. ’I'was the misapplication of science whieh 
| introduced those machines of torture into the Inquisitions: for 
what is that but a monster, which will force men out of their 
homes, and cause them to become bone-crushers, stone-breakers, 
and oakum-pickers, in Bastiles? And so sure as this system is 
brought into operation, so sure shall we be added to the one mil- 
lion and a half, of degraded paupers, who are now drudging out a 
miserable evistence in this land of over-grown wealth; where 
nearly every week, you read, in the newspapers, one or more of 
those blasphemous verdicts,‘ DIED BY THE VISITATION OF GOD;” 
when, at the same time, it is a well-known fact, that the indivi- 
| duals, whom these lying verdicts are passed upon, have died, of 
actual starvation, which has been caused by want of employment. 
| And even now, the legislators of England, in parliament assem- 
| bled, are spending their valuable time in framing a Pauper Settle- 
j meanest Bill, Yes, in agreeing what Bastile you shall be put in; 
| pretty employment this for M.P.’s, And those that are not M.P 's 
} are introducing all kinds of new systems, to supersede human 
} labour, without making the least provision, or evén caring, what 
{is to become of these, who thus have their means to live taken 
away from them. Thas, one part of England’s gentry are making 
| paupers ; and the others finding settlements for them! 
Reader, are you one of those who are satisfied with this state of 
; things? The saying 1s, that God helps them that help them- 
selves. And will you not help yourself ?---will not you pay one 
pound ia eight months to prevent your trade from being ruined ; 
you and your family being reduced to beggary ; your only family 
mansion being a Bastile; your Estate Steward an upfeeling Pau- 
per-feeder; your Country Seat a Gaol; your Carriage a Pasa 
Cart ; and your Hearse a Truck? 

But no, reader, I feel confident, that now, you see, we shall suc- 
ceed in our great undertaking, you will assist us in carrying out 
our plans; for you see it is not a wild, and visionary scheme; but 
a really practical system, capable of being carried out effectually, 
by the working potters. Then, reader, let your name be handed 
down to posterity, along with your fellow-workmen; for, sure it 
will be an honour to your family, when you are gathered to your 
fathers, for them to say, “ our father was one of those, whose 
names are enrolled on the books of the Five Thousand Pounds’ 
Society, which has placed us ia the comfortable position that we 
; now enjoy.” But, should you neglect to pay your levies, yuu have 
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nothing to expect yourself, but destitution and want; for it will | Its rise and fall is very gradual, being only about twelve feet. Its 
overtake you; and then what will your family suffer, when you | highest rise is usually in June, and it frequently spins out its 
are dead? Picture to your mind, your death-bed scene, when you } spring tide through half the summer. At this day it is four feet 
are going to that “ bourne from which no traveller returns ;”” when | above low water, having fallen about 73 feet in four weeks. 
your wretched wife and ragged ohildren surround your hed. | I have been thus particular in speaking of our navigation, be- 
Should one of them say, ‘ Father, what shall we do when you are } cause the first objects of any country are its commerce and agri- 
gone,---we shall be worse than you have been ;---what is the reason, | culture. Such are our commercial advantages, and now for the 
father, of our living thus poor and miserable?---did you not pay | agriculture. The richness of the soil is the first and greatest ob- 
your Levies?’ How should you answer that question? Yes, how | ject of the farmer. But accompanying this, he must have a dry 
could you answer it, but with a groan of conscience-stricken agony; healthy location, wood, water, and a market. The exceeding rich- 
knowing that you had been the cause of reducing, and now leaving, | ness of the soil I have spoken of in my former letter, which is well 
your family in such a deplorable state of slavery, misery, and star- | adapted to wheat, corn, hemp, oats, potatoes, tobacco, &c. Its 
vation. Reader, avoid this ;---join with your fe!low-operatives ;--- | ricbness varies but little with bottom and upland; the former be- 
strive with us to realize the object, we have started for,---namely | ing more sandy and warm, is better adapted to corn, while the 
12,000 acres of Land!---pay your levies to the Five Thousand | latter is more black, clayey and moist, better adapted to wheat 
Pounds’ Fund! and the potters will remain a powerful and re- | and grass, , 
spected body of men. | The country has a very uniform formation, having no hills. The 
I remain, yours, a friend to my class, high-land, or table lands, are elevated about 200 feet above the 
ARGUS. | Mississippi, and the depth of the valley, or smaller streams, is 
— — 7 ‘ __.....=—« t generally in proportion to their size. On reference to a map, it 
195, Allen-street, Sheffield, March 12th, 1845 | may be seen that our country is well interspersed with rivers of 
” Bry os } considerable magnitude, and the smaller streams, rising between 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge your kind letter, enclosing a } : ; hole @ Mi, 
esieftes evdic tor 28. frech the che ott dt eee them, flow with a rapid current to their valleys, forming numerous 
P 5 a Gn eas ee mill-seats, and leaving the country everywhere dry. 
men of Messrs. .... works, Burslem. ms. : . . : pes 
; eit isi | This is a natural grazing country ; it would make your Yankee 
As respects the acknowledgement of the above ‘sum, in either , . he ] . 
. . ° ’ {| farmers themseives fat, to see the cattle and sheep, and horses, 
the Mercury. or the Examiner, I would respectfully suggest that | ae og s Par . 
iis ttenhie Sileen when inte Maeandeay $6: biel the 1 fi luxuriating in the grass, with a prairie breeze which keeps the 
d é ac +£0 Fr 4 . . , * 
or P p . : giving the least offence | fies in the grove. They get as fat as your stall fed. Sheep are 
to all parties, as our object has been at all times to avoid as much ; : th + ot : They thri ally 
. 4 : A } now a great object with the prairie farmers. They thrive equally 
unpleasantness ‘as possible, we should wish to continue to do so } : ing 
> ‘ well as the shecp on the hills at the east. Then, what a saving 
forward. Please to tender our warmest thanks to the subscribers, } . : : , . ry 
aah dozent we best withes count and tilles i's be | in freight, on wool, over that of beef and pork. In a few years 
a y' ’ eheve me ever to De | Towa will ship large quantities of wool east. 
your sincere friend and well-wisher, 


JOSH. KIRK. Se m Peg 
To Mr. ...., Market-street, Hanley. EXTRACT FROM CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH 
‘ : JOURNAL. 
Dear Sir._You and your friends have set a noble example to Vol. 2, New Series, Page 206. 
your brethren in the Potteries; you have done yourselves ever- I received a letter the other day from Robertson, a few extracts 
lasting credit, We sincerely trust the same spirit may continue to ) from which will save me the trouble of recording the progress of 
animate you,  s our emigrants since my visit. 
Sere $$$ My wife and both my own children are quite well; the former 
EMIGRATION.—Letrer No. XL. sends all sorts of good wishes to you. As for myself, I am in rude 


ay Fi . 7 _ _ | health, looking more like a blacksmith than a Cantab. O’Dono- 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM JAMES GORDON BEN- | hue and I are thinking of adding a tan-yard and bark-mill to our 


NET, ESQ, IOWA, UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. present business, as there is abundance of hemlock in the neig}- 
August 9th, 1843. bourhood ; at all events, we have each determined upon having * 

Dear Sir,—In my last I told you I had something else to say | frame-house up next summer, and turning the old log-houses into 
of this beautiful and majestic river, and the future prospects of } cow sheds. I am sorry to hear that B... has gone home, after 
Towa. making such a short stay in the country; it is the case with hun- 
I have frequently passed up this river, from the mouth of the } dreds who have not the energy to face, or the perseverance to en- 
Ohio to Bloomington, sometimes higher—have crossed it in twenty | dure, a few trifling hardships for the sake of independence in a 
places. In summer I have bathed and fished in it, or laid still in } short time. However, I must not say anything about that, as | 
my little walnut canoe, and floated down the “ slye’’ to shoot the | have no doubt I should have gone home myself the first year if I 
ducks and geese; and in winter I have taken many a merry sleigh | had had the means, but now I would not exchange my situation of 
ride or chased the deer and the wolf upon its ice, and cooled my | a Canadian backwoodsman for the highest in England. We would 
parched tongue with the same in summer. be glad to see you out here, and I am sure it would be the best 
And this river, from the mouth of the Ohio, one thousand miles, thing that could be done, both by yourself and by thousands like 
to the Falls, is as fine navigation as the Hudson, with the excep- | you, who have not sufficient independence of spirit, even if there 
tion of the rapids—one at the lower part of the territory, just | was an opening, to go into any business, and who, from your small 
above the mouth of the Desmoines, twvive miles long—the other | means, are engaged in constant struggle to keep up the appear- 








at Rock Island, above the mouth of Ro-« River, eighteen miles | ance of gentility. If you should resolve to emigrate to this or any 
long. They are over a flat rock, with a fall of from one to two } other colony, keep this golden rule in your mind; for inattention 
feet per mile. When the river is high, there are five or six feet | to this , I may say, been the sole cause of ruin to hundreds. 


water, and when low but two fet. The U. 8. government have } If you Rave not much money, buy a small quantity of land, and 
commenced improving the lower rapids, by blasting the rock in the | pay cash for it, and never, if you can possibly avoid it, buy any- 
channel to make it deeper, and the work has already rendered | thing on credit. You do not know what may occur to prevent 
much assistance to the navigation, | your being able to pay at the right time; and, besides, few men 
Freight from St. Louis here or to Galena and Dubuque, when | have sufficient control over themselves to work with any feelings 
the water is high, is from ten to twelve and a half cents per / of pleasure to pay off old debts, instead of being themselves the 
hundred; but when it is low, it is from fifty to one hundred. | sole profiters by their exertions. Independence is the grand dif- 
The number of steam-boats which crossed these rapids last year } ficulty, and yet the grand charm of backwood life. I do not mean 
was 415; the number this year, four first months, is 305. ‘They | that we stand alone in the desert, cut off and separate from the 
will average 200 tons. } sympathies of our kind; for in reality there is no part of the world 
Che river usually closes in December, and opens early in March. | where men are more indebted te friendship and good neighbou 
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ship'than here, whefe our nearest neighbour is in general a dozen 
miles off I mean that we do not lean on the social system for 
physical support. We have no “situations” to covet, no degrees 
of “servitude as the boundaries of our ambition. We must achieve 
a living for ourselves, or perish in the wilderness. The idle, the 
slothful, the dissipated, the cowardly, must fall away before the 
approach of winter, like the sear leaves of the forest, and, in short, 
it is only the wakeful, the bold, the temperate, and the perse- 
vering, who must hope to be able to maintain their ground. As 
for’myself, my life has"been comparatively easy and fortunate. I 
had a little, though a very little, capital, a good wife, and a kind 
neighbour. I was therefore not alone in the woods; I was not a 
beggar in the"desert. And yet I cannot help feeling, with a mix- 
ture of pride and humble thankfulness, that, jin the midst of occa- 
sional {misgivings and faint-heartedness. there was a*Jeaven of 
determination in my character which enabled me to triumph over 
them all. But do not, my dear friend, make the mistake of hold- 
ing me up*as an‘example to the delicately nurtured, the refined in 
mind, for to such the consequences in nineteen cases out of twenty 
would be fatal. I will not, however, dwell on this. I trus¢ to 
your own experience and faculty of observation. For myself, all 
I have to add is, that, with the blessing of Providence, there is a 
field before me.” The stream of population seems to follow where 
I was the unconscious pioneer. Towns and cities will by and by 
rise on the banks of heretofore desert rivers ; my property will 
acquire new value, and my descendents, it may be, rank among 
the citizens of a great country now in its infancy. 
EDUCATIONZAMONGST THE POOR. 

It has been said that “ knowledge unemployed will preserve us 
from vice, for vice is but another name for ignorance ; but employed 
is virtue.” This assertion is, however, so far fallacious, as it as- 
sumes that vice exists alone with ignorance, and is alone compati- 
ble with it. The history of all ages, and the experience of every 
day life, are sufficient proofs that this is a position which cannot 
be maintained, unless by the term knowledge be understood both 
moral and intellectual acquirement, and these, too, so proportioned 
and determined, that they maintain an equal balance, a nicety of 
adaptation, difficult to point out, and still more difficult to reduce 
to settled rules. 

In this extent, however, there can be no dispute with regard to 
knowledge. The ignorant man will be improvident in proportion 
to his ignorance, for being unaware of the evils which result to 
him individually, and to the good of society in general, he has no 
check to restrain his irregular and inordinate appetites ; the igno- 
rant man, knowing nothing of the resources open to his exertions, 
makes$no advance in civilization or refinement; the ignorant man 
is much under the influence of example, and much more easily led 
away from the path of private duty and public propriety. The 
ignorant man, not understanding the principles which guide the 
conduct of the legislature, the particular acts of municipal bodies, 
the relation of master and servant, is consequently a bad servant 
and a turbulent citizen; the ignorant man, having no data on 
which to reason, necessarily forms erroneous conclusions upon 
most of the phenomena, whether moral or physical, which come 
under his notice, or he remains in stupid apathy, the plaything of } 
accident. Education is applied to a series of acts having for their } 
objects, first, the development and proper direction of man’s so- 











tive want, the most demoralizing agent upon humanity, he requires 
all the aids which can be given to preserve him from habitual 
vice. He is at perpetual warfare with himself, inasmuch as his 
appetites and desires are more varied and more extensive than his 
means and opportunities can satisfy. Hence it is that morals as 
applied to his domestic affections and duties are of such mighty 
importance to his well being. 

If the education which is afforded him does not aim at these 
ends, its proposed advantages are illusory, and its effects may be 
positively injurious. If the poor man’s home is not rendered hap 
pier by it, he is better without it. He hed better be suffered to 
remain in ignorance, that other classes have certain specific advan- 
tages, denied him, whilst he is shewn that he has the capabilities, 
the physical and political strength to aim at a summary mode of 
changing his condition. If his instincts and social affection are 
not roused and determined to their legitimate objects, his comfort 
is only more widely ruined; for he becomes discontented with 4 
lot which he inherits as a birthright, and with which he might 
have struggled on through existence, miserable indeed in the esti: 
mation of the looker-on but rendered more miserable a thousand 
times by having superadded the gnawing sense of his inferiority, 
which, had he been suffered to remain in his original state of ob: 
tuse ignorance, would never have disturbed his peace. 

Home ever has been and ever will be the school for moral edu« 
cation. It is here alone that man can develup in their full beauty 
those affections of the heart which are destined to be, through 
life, the haven to which he may retire when driven about and per- 
secuted by the storms of fortune. It is here alone he can find 
refuge ; it is here, that he may have about him, if his condition is 
not supereminently wretched, feelings and emotions of the most 
holy and sacred influence ; it is here that he may hold communion 
with himself; it is here, and here alone, that he will be enabled to 
retain his pride of self, his personal respectability. Moral edu- 
cation then is that, the offices of which are to cultivate man’s in- 
herent sense of justice, to direct his religious aspirations, to make 
him charitable, humane, and honourable in his dealings, to bring 
into play his social virtues and his domestic affections, to render 
him a good father, son, husband, and citizen. These are the ends 
of moral instruction, and the only place in which they can be 
effectively developed is home ; and the way in which their primary 
influence will be perceived, is in incrcasing the happiness of him- 
self and family. 

It may be safely asserted that the means hitherto in force, have 
not been well calculated for the attainment of the great purposes 
of true education. The error has lain, and it is one as yet but 
partly and imperfectly acknowledged, in the substitution of mere 
mental instruction, for the acquisition of fundamental learning. 








THE GAME LAWS. 


Of all crimes that bad men commit, there is none mote sinful 
than that of the rick burner. But what can you expect >—what 
offspring can you hope for from ignorance and want ; 

Here is a strong hale man, with limbs like iron bars, and sinews 
like iron wires : and they are as willing as strong. Hoe, or spade, 
or bill, he can wield right manfully, but there is no work; or if 
there is, the pittance paid for it 1s not sufficient to drive away 
want. He sits moodily in his dreary dwelling; ignorance and 
wretchedness are tugging at his heart. He cannot reason; he 


and, | has not been taught; the mind in him has not been fostered. But 


cial instincts ; this may be termed the education of morals : . 


secondly, the cultivation of mind, considered in reference to its | 4¢ can feel. 


peculiar attribute; this may be termed intellectual education. 


There are children about him— hungry, crying 
children ; little wretehes, growing up to suffer all he has suffered. 


The intention of educating the labouring community ought to There is their mother: a weak worn women; ground down by 


be, and no doubt is, to increase the individual happiness of every | 
separate member; to elevate him in the scale of society, and to 
add to the harmony and contentment of the whole social union. 

Moral education is that which, by acting upon man’s feelings 
and principles, his natural instincts, his duties as a father, son, 
husband and brother, and upon his religious aspirations, has the 
most immediate and direct influence upon his character and hap- 
piness, 

This is the cducation which is of the most importance to the 
labouring man. Cireumstanced as he often is, yerging upon posi- 


ee, 





fasting. There may he sit the live-long day, the fiends of hunger 
and of cold gathering the family under their wings. And he is ig- 
noraht—grossly ignorant; so ignorant that he cannot comprehend 
the world’s interpretation of God's gift, when he gave the wild 
fowls and animals of the earth for the use of man, Round his 
cottage for miles and miles are the squire’s preserves; round him 


for miles and miles are perching and nestling pheasants and par- 


tridges ; wild things of the earth—not property like sheep or cows 
—fed by no particular master, but ranging from field to field and 
coppice to coppice. Rich and nutritious is their flesh—a dainty 
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present from God to man. There they are, fluttering almost over 
the cottage eaves, where human beings are starving. There they 
are, tame in the consciousness of their privileges;—for men and 
women may die by inches, and yet not dare to seize upon one 
single bird to stay the approach of dissolution. They are tabooed— 
not by the savages of New Zealand, but by the civilised of Old 
England. God’s bounty to all is intercepted by the few. He 
gave to the rich and to the poor; the former say to the latter by 
their laws—‘ He may give, but we shall take care that you do not 
receive.” The fowls of the air upon which man ean feed, are re- 
served for wealthy appetites ; the breast of a pheasant must only 
be picked up with a silver fork. ‘‘ Game” has its guard of honour. 
Spring-guns and keepers insure its safety. It feeds unmolested 
upon the goods of the tottering rack-rented farmer ; it gorges and 
fattens in the midst of starvation; it is as a holy consecrated 
thing—gun proof, snare proof—until a certain day; and then, 
when the harvest has been garnered; after this ‘‘ game’’ has had 
time to do all possible mischief to him who grows the food it eats, 
to pay the rent he owes; then comes its moment of destruction 
then is it shot down, destroyed wholesale. And for food? ‘ Out 
upon it;—No!” cries every game-bag bearing gentleman in the 
land; “for sport !”* 

Shot for sport! Not shot until a certain fixed time—the luxury 
of slaughter, only now and then indulged in to make it more 
tempting. And all this time the unemployed labourer, or the 
labourer existing on starvation-point wages, sits hungrily in his 
earthen-floored cottage. The last morsel of the loaf is devoured 

no money—no credit at the bakers, —the butcher is quite out of 
the question. Grinding, biting, cutting, slow starvation! And 
all the time whirring of the flight of plump pheasants comes rust- 
ling upon his ear. ‘“ Who do they belong to?’ he thinks. “I 
would not steal; no, no. I would not enter the farm-yard, and 
take thé fowls or the ducks. They belong to master, as much as 
my poor clothes or shoes to me. But can the squire. in his hall, 
hook upon a pheasant, or a partridge, or a hate, and say ‘ This is 
mine, I identify it, I know it by its colour, its size; I have fed it, 
I have reared it; or it was given to me, or I bought it ?” No, he 
eannot, he would not. These creatures are wild; no man’s land 
is their particular home, no man's crops their particular food ; they 
should belong to those who can take them, to those whose neces 

sities most require them. I require them; my family dues; we 
@re starving. But we may starve. If I epread a snare, I shall be 
sent to prison; If I look at a snare, I shall be sent to prison; if 
I fire a gun, the eounty jail: if I handle a gun, the county jail; 
and all this time living food is fluttering around me, only to be 
shot by people who have already plenty, but who like sport, that 
is, killing defenceless animals for amasement.” 

If not in words, at least in thoughts, is the last paragraph pre- 
sent in many a wretch’s mind, He broods over it; that little 
spark of reason, which degradation and ignorance have not 
@tenched, burns within him and shows him the picture of his 
wrongs; heats, too, while it shows; heats all his bad passions ; 
breeds, and fosters everything foul and wicked in his dark mind. 
Then schemes of most anreasoning, most wicked, most absurd re- 
venge, crowd dimly uvon him. He takes not the right vengeance, 
Dut the nearest. His “wild justice” is misdirected. Blindly, 
madly, he thinks—“ Property has wronged me: I will revenge 
myself on property.” That most at hand and most liable to injury 
naturally suffers. Instead of going forth in the light of day to 
work, he skulks out in the darkness of the night to sin. With 
fitly-named matches the deed is easy, and the barn-yard is soon 
one baleful blaze! 

Oh, must not there be something fearfully rotten in a system 
under which incendiarism is as common as it was during the last 
months of bygone autumn? In two of the most fertile counties in 
England —Norfolk and Suffolk—one of them, we forget which, 
called par excellence the “* Parsons’ County”—almost every night 
for weeks together has scen stacks and farms blazing, haggard 
labourers scowling round the fire—fit attendants on this devil's 


illumination ! 
* * . . . . 
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created; and districts demoralised ? Is it rensonable and humane ? 
—a parsuit befitting thinking, kind-hearted men? In what are its 
great attraction? It consists of killing defenceless animals for 
the amusements of the slayers. For their amusement solely. They 
are not sacrificed in order to be converted into food, or because 
their increasing numbers might prove alike inconvenient and des- 
tructive. Colonel Hawker is, we believe, a sporting writer in high 
repute. In one of his works—touching duck-shooting, if I remem- 
ber right the Colonel stigmatizes as unworthy the glorions name 
of sportsman. mean-spirited f: llows, who go out merely to fill the 
game-bag, in order to transfer its contents to the spit and the pan. 
Such people. the Colonel adds, are mere “ pot-hunters.”” To con- 
stitute a sportsman then, it is necessary to kill for the sake of 
killing ; to make war for your own amusement, not your support, 
upon defenceless animals, 


( To be continued.) 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
Are informed, that the General Monthly Meeting of their Society 
will take place, as usual, at their room, Talbot Inn, Hanley, on 


Monday evening next, March 2ith 1845, when busines of much 
importance will be laid before the members. Also:— 


THE POTTERS GENERALLY 





{ 


} 


} 


Are informed, that the following resolution was unanimously past 
by the Emigration Company’s Committee, on Monday evening 
last —viz. 

Resolved—That, for every combined share taken out in this 
Society, by the United Branches of Operative Potters, either as 
Lodges, Branches, or Committees, a vote shall be had in the pro- 
ceedings of this Company. 

(Signed) Peter Watkins. 
Chairman, Pro. Tem. 


CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET BHAT, 


Price 8s. and 10s, equal tothe best London Beaver, formerly 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 


from 4s. upwards; 


A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 


ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co'., 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received, “ A Potter,” She'ton; and “ P. S. Longton. 

Peter Me Gill is informed, tha! the Examiner Committee has 
decided to charge him but Vs. 6d., the advertisement duty, for his 
advertisement. He will therefore have sent 3s, 61. more than was 
dur. 

“ A Shareholder,” Snnderland, shall be attended to. 
“ P. R" Middlesbro’, Good 








Printed for the Executive of ** The United Branches of Operative 
Potters,” an? Published by W. Evans, Branswick Street, 
Shelten; Sold also by Brown, Longton: Dent, and Yates, 





And what is this sporting—this game-killing, for the enjoyment 
of which keepers are omganized; man-traps set; a fictitious erinte ’ 


Shelton: “Marnier, Burslem ; Bell, Stake. &e. &e 
BATE, PRINTER, SHELTOR. 
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